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Devious Methods Used 
By C.I. O. at San Pedro 
To Disrupt A.F.L. Unions 


Counter attack by the American Federation: of 
Labor, which tied up the harbor in San Pedro, 
brought to a quick halt a raid launched by the 
C.1.O. against A.F.L. culinary unions, it was re- 
ported to the executive board of the California 
State Federation of Labor last week by A. M. 
Gruber, secretary of the San Pedro-Wilmington 
Central Labor Council, and vice-president of the 
Federation. 


“Wives, sisters and daughters of C.I.O. long- 
shoremen walked the picket line to protect their 
union, A.F.L. Waitresses No. 512, from destruc- 
tion by a few communist leaders of the C.I.O.,” 
Gruber said. 

Tie-up of the harbor, Gruber told the executive 
board, climaxed a long series of unsuccessfull raids 
by the C.I.O. against established A.F.L. unions. 


No Unorganized Workers 


“To understand the background of the San 
Pedro situation,” Gruber said, “one must first 
realize that there are virtually no unorganized 
workers in the San Pedro area. The A.F.L. has a 
membership of approximately 13,000 and _ the 
C.1.0. 4500. Any increase in membership by the 
C.I.O. must come at the expense of established 
A.F.L. unions, whose members-work under union 
shop contracts and enjoy good wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

“The last national convention of the C.I.O.,” 
Gruber said, “abandoned its slogan of ‘organizing 
the unorganized’ and adopted a resolution to ‘take 
over’ San Pedro, despite the fact that there are no 
unorganized workers in the area. 


Technique of C.I.O. Organizers 


“Since that time the A.F.L. has been plagued 
by a series of raids against its unions. The tech- 
nique followed by the C.I.O. organizers is to ap- 
proach the employers with proposals for lower 


‘wage scales and worsened conditions, in return for 


which the employers were expected: to abrogate 
their contract with the A.F.L. and force their em- 
ployees into the C.I.O. The C.I.O. adopted this 
technique of going to the employers when it found 
it could make no appreciable progress among the 
workers.” 

A handful of communist leaders in the C.I.O. 
were blamed by Gruber for establishing this pro- 
gram of labor policy. He asserted that it would be 
a comparatively easy matter to bring their activi- 
ties to a halt if it were not for the positions they 
occupied in the C.I.O. Longshoremen’s Union. 
“That is why,” Gruber said, “the picket line was 
placed on the docks in order to bring home to the 
rank and file of the Longshoremen’s Union the 
crime they were committing against the entire 
organized labor movement by permitting the com- 
munists to use their union as a base from which to 
operate their program of destruction against 
unions which refused to submit to ‘red’ control.” 

Consolidated Steel Shipyard 

“Focal point of the trouble in the harbor,” 
Gruber stated, “is the A.F.L. contract with the 
Consolidated Steel shipyard in Long Beach. The 
C.1.O. claimed it should have been given this con- 
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“not to interfere” in its Maywood plant, in return 
for which the company agreed to give it the ship- 
yard contract; (b) the C.I.O. had signed up many 
workers on the promise of shipyard jobs, collecting 
dues and initiation fees; (c) the C.I.O. was willing 


. to do the work at substantially lower wage scales; 


(d) it was the natural right of the C.I.O. to con- 
trol all shipyard work in southern California.” 


“In an effort to force the company to abrogate 
its contract with the A.F.L.,” Gruber declared, 
“the C.I.0. established picket lines around the 
shipyard, which failed to halt work on the ships by 
the A.F.L.” 


“The raid on the culinary unions in San Pedro,” 
Gruber continued, “was an effort by the C.I.O. to 
‘save face.’ The communist-C.I.O. leaders publicly 
announced they had no interest in the culinary 
workers, but were trying to wreck the unions in 
retaliation for their failure to get the shipyard con- 
tract in Long Beach. 

Raid on Culinary Unions 

“Seven out of 892 members of the A.F.L. culi- 
nary unions were induced to turn traitor in order 
to provide the provocation for the C.I.O. raid. 
Establishments in which the C.I.O. had no mem- 
bers and claimed no members were picketed by 
communists brought down from Los Angeles, forc- 
ing these places to close, throwing out of employ- 
ment many A.F.L. culinary workers, musicians 
and entertainers. 

“Faced with this intolerable situation, the A.F.L. 
could pursue only two courses. It could either 
forcibly remove the C.I.O. pickets or it could adopt 
the peaceful procedure of picketing the docks until 
the longshoremen removed the handful of com- 
munists responsible for creating all of the trouble.” 


A.F.L. pickets were removed from the docks, 
Gruber stated, when Harry E. Roulfts, senior 
mediator for the Maritime Labor Board, assured 
the Central Labor Council, in writing, that he had 
reached an agreement with the C.1.O. to stop its 
labor piracy if the A.F.L. pickets were removed 
from the docks. 


C.I.O. Repudiates Agreement 


“This agreement,” Gruber said, “was  subse- 
quently repudiated by the C.I.O. leadership, almost 
causing another tie-up of the harbor.’”’ The Board 
of Equalization, Gruber explained, had ordered 
sixty-seven cafes closed when the trouble broke 
out, and refused to allow them to be reopened un- 
less the C.I.O. assured it that it would live up to 
the agreement negotiated by the Maritime Labor 
Board mediator, 

“Philip Connelly, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Industrial Council, refused to give such assurances 
to the Board of Equalization, stating that it would 
suit him ‘if the A.F.L. culinary union members 
were locked out for three weeks or more,’ ” Gruber 
related. “It appeared that it would be necessary 
for the A.F.L. again to take drastic steps, but for- 
tunately the Board of Equalization refused to be 
used as a tool by the C.I.O., and permitted the 
cafes and taverns to reopen.” 

Gruber asserted that the C.I.O. had threatened 
to launch raids against other A.F.L. unions in the 
harbor, and stated that funds were being collected 
and machinery set up with a view to putting a 
stop, once and for all, to C.I.O. depredations 
against A.F.L. unions in San Pedro. 
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tract because (a) it made a deal with the company 
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We nen’s Bureau Has ~ 
£ dvisory Committee _ 
For Defense Program 


The role of the woman worker in the defense. 
program is now being studied by the federal gov- 
ernment through the women’s bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, Secretary Perkins reported 
Monday last in announcing that Mary Anderson, 
director of the women’s bureau, has set up a labor 
advisory committee of outstanding men and women 
at work in or connected with defense industries. 

The committee will advise with the bureau as to 
types of jobs in the expanded production program 
for which women are best fitted, and the employ- 
ment conditions and policies necessary to guar- 
antee the most effective use of women as a labor 
force without undermining their welfare. : 


Key Defense Industries 


“The women already invited to serve on the 
committee represent hundreds of thousands’ of 
women in the key defense industries,’ Miss Ander- 
son said. “However, we plan to enlarge the coin- 
mittee by appointing additional women from other 
industries likely to be drawn into the program.” ‘ 

To date the committee includes a representative’ 
from each of the following labor groups: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers: of Ametica, 
International Association of Machinists (the rep- 
resentative woman on the committee being an dir- 
plane worker), International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers of America, National Women's 
Trade Union League, Steel Workers’ Organizirg 
Committee, Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
United Automobile Workers of America, and 
United Rubber Workers of America. : 


“The first-hand knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions today possessed by these women representa- 
tives qualifies them to make practicable and valu- 
able recommendations on how women workers can 
best function in the hour of need,” Miss Anderson 
said. 


Women’s Bureau Experienced ‘ 


“In development of such plans the women’s bu- 
reau has been asked to take the lead because of 
experience gained during the acute emergency fol-- 
lowing its origin in July, 1918, and during the two 
succeeding decades of constantly changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


“The committee recently met for the first time 
with members of the bureau and conferred on a 
forthcoming bureau bulletin on advisable kinds of 
work and working conditions for women in the 
defense industries. 


“The program of expanded production calls for 
speed, quality and quantity of output over an ex- 
tended period. This can be attained only when 
working conditions leading to fatigue, discomfort, 
ill health, or accident are eliminated. 


“Thus the program of expanded production will 
require sound employment policies. These must be 
carefully worked out from the viewpoint both of 
the defense program and the normal manufacture 
of goods. The situation must be analyzed in regard 
to men and women workers, both those having 
jobs and those seeking employment. Attention 
must be given to the needs of the present in rela- 
tion to the future to prevent industrial disloca- 
tions.” 


Pre eters 


Two 
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Brief Biographical Sketch of Willkie, 
Republican Candidate for President 


Wendell Willkie’s knock-down and drag-out 
battle with the “new deal’s” Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority furnished the basis for the meteoric career 
in Republican politics which won him the party’s 
presidential nomination, says an Associated Press 
dispatch from Philadelphia. 


A utilities executive, lawyer and Indiana corn- 
and-hog farmer, Willkie has been a registered Re- 
publican for two years. He supported President 
Roosevelt and the Democrtaic ticket in 1932 and 
remained favorably disposed to the “new deal” 
for some years thereafter. 


Coming finally to fundamental differences with 
it, he expressed his criticism of the administration 
and his own approach to problems of govern- 
ment in these two major points: 

Opposes Commission Regulations 

“That such social and economic reforms as are 
necessary, including government regulation of 
business by ‘laws expressly stating objectives and 
methods and not by commission regulations.’ 

“That these reforms should be enforced by a 
government ‘friendly’ to business. 

Willkie has had life-long practice in speaking 
his mind. Whether attacking Wall Street or the 
“new deal,” he goes into battle, as he terms it, 
with his “dukes up.” 

His life has been one of action. 

Born forty-eight years ago at Elwood, Ind., he 
worked at a variety of jobs in his youth and while 
going to school. Later he practiced law and 
served in the army. 

Head of Billion Dollar Concern 


Today he is president of Commonwealth and 
Southern, $1,200,000,000 utilities firm, operating 
companies in the South, Michigan and the Mid- 
west. He spends vacations at his 1500-acre corn- 
hog farm near Rushville, Ind. 

Willkie’s parents both were practicing lawyers. 
His mother was the first woman admitted to the 
Indiana bar. 

Willkie had an average, rough-and-tumble, small 
town boyhood, growing up with two sisters and 
three brothers in a_ three-story, maple-shaded 
frame house and in a yard overrun with cows, 
chickens, horses, dogs, cats and children, 

As a youngster he swiped apples, beat up boys 
who jeered at his store clothes and shocked his 
mother’s friends by inventing a gambling game 
played with Sunday school cards. But when an- 
gry neighbors called to complain of bloody noses 
and other familiar youthful offenses they were 


likely to find the Willkie children acting Hamlet, 
with Wendell wearing his mother’s old petticoat 
for a cape. 

A Youthful Spellbinder 


At Indiana University, Willkie was a campus 
spellbinder who debated socialism and mixed in 
political fights when he wasn’t busy frying eggs 
in a short-order lunchroom to pay his way. A 
panic had wiped out his father’s savings. 

To get his schooling, he sold papers, collected 
bills, was a harvest hand and migratory farm 
worker, ran a cement block machine, made steel, 
worked on a Puerto Rican sugar plantation, and 
drove a baker’s wagon. . 

He taught high school history at Coffeyville, 
Kansas, returned to Indiana for a law course, 
then began practicing with his father. 

He enlisted in the army the day the United 
States entered the world war, became a captain 
and served in France, There he spent part of his 
time as a volunteer lawyer for court-martialed 
A.E.F, privates, 

Back in this country he met Miss Edith Wilk, 
a librarian, at an Elwood wedding where she was 
maid of honor and he was usher. Soon she 
changed her name to Willkie. They have one son, 
Philip, 20. 

Was Democratic Delegate 

Willkie went into the legal department of an 
Akron, Ohio, rubber company, then joined the 
Akron law firm of Mather, Nesbitt & Willkie. 
He led a successful battle in Akron against the 
Ku Klux Klan and in 1924 he was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. 

His success as a lawyer for utilities firms at- 
tracted attention of B. C. Cobb, president of Com- 
monwealth and Southern. Cobb induced Willkie 
to join the company in 1929 and when Cobb's 
health failed Willkie succeeded him. 

In the midst of the depression, Willkie hired 
500 new salesmen, offered bonuses to employees to 
sell electrical appliances and introduced the ‘ob- 
jective-promotional rate,” by which the company 
cut the rate and doubled the amount of electrictiy 
sold for domestic use. 

Created Uproar on Wall Street 

Willkie’s battle with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority while the government was negotiating to 
buy certain Commonwealth and Southern prop- 
erties had both Wall Street and Washington in 
an uproar. He fought the T.V.A. in the courts, 
before congressional committees and in published 
articles. His thesis was that the “new deal’ was 
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working toward destruction of the electric utilities 
industry. 

Willkie is a strapping 6 foot 1% inch man, who 
pays little attention to what he eats, is fond of 
“rat cheese,” smokes two packages of cigarettes 
a day and likes a Scotch highball or two when 
he knocks off work. 

His life in New York has centered around his 
job and his chief recreations are talking, reading 
and pig-farming. He also enjoys movie “thrill- 
ers.” He dresses informally, in loose-fitting dark 
blue suits, and wears inexpensive white shirts with 
soft collars. 

This informality has extended to his office, 
where kindly old men greet visitors by their first 
names, and Willkie, leaning back with feet on his 
desk or pacing back and forth, talks and argues 


about every subject under the sun. 


LUMBER FIRM IS ENJOINED 

The Wage and Hour Division of the Departa- 
ment of Labor announced that Judge Robert N. 
Pollard of the United States District Court in 
Richmond, Va., issued on June 26 the first injunc- 
tion against a Virginia lumber concern in the cur- 
rent drive of the division for compliance with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
defendant, the Wage-Hour office stated, was 
Lawrence F. Fleshman of Louisa, who was ac- 
cused of failing to keep adequate records of hours 
worked and wages paid to the employees of his 
sawmill and lumber yard. Judge Pollard’s injunc- 
tion restrained Fleshman from future violations 


of the act. 
o—————_ 


Sustains Commission 


An Appellate Court decision upohlding an im- 
portant new policy of the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission was announced by George G. 
Kidwell, chairman of the commission and director 
of Industrial Relations last week. 


In the case of J. C. Meyers and the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company against 
the commission and James D. Titsworth, the court 
ruled that the commission was right in refusing 
to permit the insurance company to lower com- 
pensation awarded to an injured workman on the 
grounds the man could do light work although 
there was no light work available to him. 

In a recent statement citing improvements inau- 
gurated by the commission to broaden the benefits 
of industrial accident compensation to injured 
men, Kidwell said: 


“In the past it has been the practice of the 
commission to permit insurance carriers—on the 
recommendation of physicians employed by the 
(insurance) carriers—to declare an injured worker 
able to do light work and reduce his compensation 
by 50 per cent. Now, when an employee is held 
able to do light work, it must be shown that 
light work is available before his compensation is 
reduced. In other words, merely because a man 
is able to do something, although disqualified for 
his former work, and has no other, cutting his 
compensation is not permitted.” 

The court decision specifically upheld that posi- 
tion. 


Titsworth, 27, was a laborer employed at West- 
ley, Calif. He was awarded $15.44 for an injured 
foot and the commission refused to allow a 50 per 
cent reduction in his compensation when the 
insurance company contended that he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to do light work, although the 
man still was on crutches. 

“No evidence was introduced that it was pos- 
sible for a person so crippled to obtain any kind 
of employment ...” the court said, in holding 
that the onus of such a showing falls on the em- 
ployer. 


The decision was written by Justice Sturtevant, 
with Justices Nourse and Spence concurring. 
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New Armament Levies 


Became Law This Week 


Few citizens will escape contributing their share 
—whether large or small—to building up the na- 
tion’s defenses under the new tax bill which went 
into effect July 1. 

The rich will pay largely through increased in- 
come levies; the poor through heavier taxes on 
cigarets, gasoline, amusement admissions and other 
so-called luxuries, effective Monday last. 

The new levies were imposed by the Emergency 
Tax Bill, which President Roosevelt signed Tues- 
day of last week. 

The higher income tax schedules, including a 
10 per cent supertax, apply to this year’s income 
for which returns will be filed next March. The 
exemption for single persons is lowered from 
$1000 to $800, and for married persons from $2500 
to $2000. 

Iexcise tax increases range from 10 to 50 per 
cent. The tax on cigarets is increased by 4 cent a 
pack; the gasoline levy jumps % cent a gallon, 
and amusement taxes will be imposed on all ad- 
mission tickets costing more than 20 cents at a 
rate of 1 cent for each 10 cents instead of the flat 
10 per cent rate on admission of 40 cents or more. 

The California Oil and Gas Association esti- 
mated motorists in the five Pacific Coast states 
would pay approximately $61,750,000 into national 
defense during the next five years. Of this sum, 
California motorists would pay forty-four millions. 

Standard Oil Company of California announced 
the following prices, which were expected to be 
followed by all ma‘or companies: 

Ethyl, 19 cents instead of 18% cents; second 
structure, 17 cents instead of 1614 cents: third 
structure, 15 cents instead of 14% cents. The prices 
were to be posted when service stations empty 
their tanks of gasoline purchased before the tax 
became effective. 

The American public digs into its pocket to help 
pay for a record peace-time armament bill as the 
government enters its eleventh consecutive fiscal 
year “in the red.” 


Blacksmiths Do Honor 
To Their New Official 


On Saturday evening, June 29, 1940, at the So- 
cial Hall in the Labor Temple, F. H. Weibel, who 
was recently elected to the office of vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop-Forgers and Helpers, received his obligation 
before a large attendance of his fellow craftsmen 
of the surrounding Bay cities. The obligation was 
rendered by President William P. Healy of Lo- 
cal 168. 

Mr. Weibel is well known throughout the whole 
Pacilic Coast as an organizer, and he is held in 
high esteem for his ability and personality by all 
those who have come in contact with him. He has 
been an officer in the railroad unions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest for a number of years, and has 
been active in the labor movement in a large 
number of different states. He has been delegated 
to many conventions and important 


meetings 


where labor is concerned, and it is now felt that 
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through his good offices and the prestige that he 
has gained the Pacific Coast is fortunate in having 
such an able representative. 

An address was then delivered by Dan Hag- 
gerty, superintendent of the Municipal car shops, 
and a man prominent in the labor movement. 

A very enjoyable entertainment was held 
fhrough the remainder of the evening, in which 
members and their families took part, and plenty 
of sandwiches, refreshments and cigars were on 
hand. The meeting adjourned about midnight. 

> eS 


New Transportation 
Service for Mission 


The central Mission district last Monday night 
enthusiastically celebrated the coming of the 5- 
cent car fare, while from 8:30 to midnight eight 
big orange and black Municipal Railway buses 
rolled back and forth along Howard street and 
Van Ness avenue South, giving free sample rides 
to anyone who cared to board them. At 5 o’clock 
Tuesday morning they began charging 5 cents. 

All along the route from Beale street to Army 
were parallel sets of overhead wires for trackless 
trolleys. They were gasoline motor buses that the 
San Francisco Public Utilities Commission had 
thrown into service temporarily. 

City Attorney John J. O’Toole said from the 
jubilee platform at Army street it seemed rather 
odd that a private citizen should go to the bother 
of hiring expensive legal talent to sustain a court 
action over a period of months in such a matter. 
But O’Toole expressed himself certain that it will 
not be long before all legal barriers have been 
hurdled and the central Mission district will have 
its 5-cent trackless trolley line. 

Before the speech-making at the Army street 
terminal there was a parade of the gas buses from 
fifteenth and Mission. 

Eugene Herzog, president of the Central Mis- 
sion Improvement Association, was master of 
ceremonies as hundreds crowded about the flag- 
decorated stand and the Municipal 
musical impetus to the occasion, 


Band lent 


Supervisor Fred Meyer spoke as the representa- 
tive of Mayor Rossi. He said: 

“We hope you like this service and will appre- 
ciate the effort the city has made to provide it in 
the face of suits which would have kept you pay- 
ing a 7-cent fare and being entirely dependent 
upon other transportation facilities.” 
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Another Candy Fir 
Picketed by C.I. O. 


A second jurisdictional dispute between the 
C.1.0. and the A.F.L. involving candy company 
employees, came to a head this week with the 
establishment of a picket line around the Lyons- 
Magnus plant at 2545 Sixteenth street. 

The latest dispute involves the same issues as 
those contained in the recent Euclid Candy Com- 
pany row, which terminated with a Superior Court 
order restraining the International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen’s Union from further 
picketing of the company. 


Officials of Lyons-Magnus declared the picket 
line thrown around their plant was an attempt on 
the part of the C.I.O. to compel the company to 
cancel a contract negotiated last March with the 
A.F.iL. Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union, 
and to sign a contract with the Warehousemen’s 
Union. 


They said their contract with the A.F.L. union 
does not expire until March 31, 1941. 

Spokesmen for the A.F.L. declared the action 
was “another manifestation of labor piracy similar 
to that which failed at the Euclid Candy Com- 
pany’s plant.” 


> 
Strike Deadlock Continues 


East Bay union teamsters and employers hold- 
ing membership in the Alameda County Dray- 
men’s Association have started a series of confer- 
ences with Federal Conciliator Walter G. Mathew- 
son in an effort to break the deadlock of a weeks- 
old strike. 

This week’s sessions were held in the offices of 
Oakland's city manager, John F. Hassler, who had 
been invited to “sit in” on the meetings. 

Representatives of the two groups laid before 
Mathewson the rejected peace proposals of both 
sides. They then entered into a discussion of the 
proposals on a point-by-point basis. 

: > 

TO SEND CHILDREN TO DOMINIONS 

The British government is setting up a plan to 
send 20,000 children between the ages of 5 and 
16 to the Dominions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa as a measure of pro- 
tection from the bombings already begun by Ger- 
many’s air force. 
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A Queer Doctrine for Americans 

The Southern California-Arizona Methodist 
Conference, at a meeting in Long Beach last week 
adopted a resolution opposing war and any de- 
fense of this country against an invader by a vote 
of 255 to 115. It read, in part, as follows: 

“That we discipline ourselves in the realization 
of world community and regard nobody as an 
alien but everybody as a brother, so that in the 
event of an invasion we can treat the invader as 
a brother and not as an enemy. 

“We exhort conscientious objectors not to be 
content with mere objections * * * 


“We would especially warn the country against 
war hysteria and we deplore the movement for 
universal compulsory military training.” 

The resolution was submitted by a committee 
headed by Rev. Albert E. Diay of Pasadena, and 
was strongly opposed by a number of ministers 
who urged support of ‘any necessary defense.” 

It is difficult to realize that these worthy clerics 
could have understood the meaning of their reso- 
lution, adopted by a vote of two to one. It means, 
in fact, that should a criminal with murder and 
robbery in his heart invade their homes and 
threaten their families, he is still their brother and 
should be so regarded—a doctrine that even angels 
would be revolted at. 


How much easier it would have made the path 
of Hitler had each country be invaded recently 
been peopled by a race that opened wide their 
gates and invited him to absorb them and their 
possessions without opposition! Then there would 
have been no necessity for the horrors and blood- 
shed that made of the hitherio quiet countrysides 
a shambles! 


“We exhort conscientious objectors not to be 
content with mere objections,” the resolutions de- 
clare. What do they suggest in lieu of objections? 
The only alternative is armed resistance—and 
armed resistance is war. 


Imagine an independent nation committed to 
such imbecile doctrines! How long would it re- 
main independent? 

But perhaps it would not matter whether such 


beings remained independent or became slaves! 
ee gee 


Another Appeal 


One more appeal for charity has gone out to the 
nation. It is an emergency call headed, “Starvation 
Takes No Vacation,” and is issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Ad- 
vance notice of the appeal was given out in 
advance to the nation’s labor press, no doubt with 
a view to seeing that the drive’s publicity reached 
members of organized labor. 

As always, labor will give and give generously. 
The cause sponsored by the Federal Council is a 
worthy one. The money collected will go to the 
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American Friend Service Committee, which is 
already actively at work feeding children in south- 
ern France, the Church Committee for China Re- 
lief, aiding the starving in the Far East, the Amer- 
ican Committee for Christian Refugees, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and other similar 
organizations. 

Appeals for clothing are also made. 

There is no doubt that the principal sufferers in 
war-torn Europe, as always, are the poor, the 
mothers, sisters, wives and children of conquered 
Europe's laboring men, stolid members of labor 
unions in formerly free countries, now being de- 
mobilized into poverty or still in uniforms. That is 
all the more reason why free workingmen and 


women of America should give all they can. 
———_ @__—__—_ 


The Guild Tradition 


The news from France that the Bordeaux Bak- 
ers’ Syndicate suddenly found itself faced with the 
problem of baking sufficient bread for the city’s 
refugees fleeing from the Hitlerian hordes to the 
north and east of the city can only be greeted here 
with grimness and a hope that there will be enough 
bread to go around. 

According to all reports, 500,000 refugees from 
the French provinces crowded into historic Bor- 
deaux seeking temporary sanctuary, at least—this 
in addition to the surrounding Department of Gi- 
ronde, which is also sheltering tens of thousands 
of refugees from the Moselle area and elsewhere, 
say the dispatches. 

The task before the bakers required increasing 
their production 900 times the normal amount of 
bread baked in Bordeaux in one normal day. Ac- 
cording to the scanty reports available they had to 
resort to ancient methods to meet the needs of the 
troubled hours. 


Heroic work like this is typical of labor unions 
the world over in times of crisis. Back in medieval 
days the bakers of Vienna saved the city from the 
Turks. The traditions stemming from the medieval 
guilds have never been found wanting in the pres- 
ent structure of organized labor. The problem 
faced by the Bakers’ Syndicate of Bordeaux is one 
of many faced through the centuries by the crafts- 
men of then and now. Our only hope is that the 
flour supply lasts while the Bordeaux demand 
exists. According to all reports there is an ample 
supply. While that is so, those French bakers will 
carry on. 

Se 
Metal Workers’ Census 

The New York “Journal of Commerce,” in an 
article entitled “A Skilled Worker Inventory,” 
comments favorably on the census of all skilled 
metal trades workers to determine how many un- 
employed are available for work on the national 
defense program which has been initiated by the 
American Federation of Labor Metal Trades De- 
partment. The article said: 

“The independent survey of available skilled 
labor being taken by the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor will 
greatly aid the training program of the National 
Defense Commission. 

“The metal trades expect shortly to have a ros- 
ter of men immediately available for defense jobs 
and those who can be prepared with minor 
training. 

“The metal trades unions represent some 900,- 
000 skilled workers. Many now at work on peace- 
time jobs can be retained quickly for armament 
work. Boilermakers, for example, can make ar- 
mored cars, and automobile mechanics can become 
aircraft mechanics. 

“The metal trades leaders of the A.F.L. point 
out to the National Defense Commission that the 
500,000 learners now being trained in 43,000 voca- 
tional schools can be doubled by increasing shifts 
in the schools. Some 155 engineering colleges, in 
addition, could accommodate a further 300,000 
learners,” 
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Labor Guards Defenses 


That labor is alive to the menace of the “fifth 
column” in the huge production job facing the 
country’s defense preparedness program is evi- 
denced by the recent statements of some of its 
foremost spokesmen from American Federation of 
Labor William Green to various international 
union heads. Frank Powers of the Telegraphers’ 
Union warns of the menace of communists and 
nazis in the communications industry handling 
messages vital to the nation’s very life. Dan Tracy, 
Electrical Workers’ president, sums up the strate- 
gic importance and vulnerability of the nation’s 
power plants, hydro-electric and otherwise, to 
sabotage from within and bombings from above. 


—— 


Mr. Sensible 


(‘Christian Science Monitor’) 

A nation-wide plan was recently announced in 
Britain to enlist a ‘““Mr. Sensible” on every street 
to maintain public morals—local agents of reassur- 
ance responsible for allaying public fears, stimulat- 
ing public effort, and giving advice and encourage- 
ment. 

Here is a highly commendable plan calling for 
general adoption, It is a plan which every nation, 
belligerent or non-belligerent, cannot affort to 
overlook. There are too many “Mr. Nonsensibles” 
abroad today blowing up facts until they appear in 
wierd distortion. Too many, deliberately or un- 
knowingly, allow themselves to becomes dupes of 
forces that would foment fear, break down ration- 
ality, and destroy the poise which is one of the 
most vital pieces of equipment in combating every 
form of evil. 

A better defense against the tendency to accept 
discouraging and disheartening exaggerations of 
the news is one of the primary needs today. A few 
more “Mr. Sensibles” in each community can fill 
this need. 


od 


Morrison Predicts C.1.O. End 


Frank Morrison, 80-year-old secretary-emeritus 
of the American Federation of Labor, told a meet- 
ing of Industrial and Ordinary Insurance Agents 
that he would “live to see the day when the C.I.O. 
would be laid side by side with those others as ex- 
amples of the efforts of misguided men who have 
tried to form this kind of organization so many 
times and failed.” Morrison was addressing Local 
21354 of the Insurance Agents’ Union, A.F.L. 


The National Labor Relations Act was described 
as “all right” by Mr. Morrison, but, he added, 
“unfortunately the President picked out three men 
who have so far failed on many occasions to render 
a decision in accord with the intents and purposes 
of the law.” He was referring to the present mem- 
bership of the N.L.R.B. 

SS ee 
FIGHT ON “COMMUNAZIS” URGED 

Raymond J. Kelly, national commander of the 
American Legion, declared in Indianapolis that 
there were at least 600 “communazi” organizations 
now functioning throughout the United States 
and charged that their activities constituted a great 
menace to the country. 

“Tn my belief,” he said in an editorial in “The 
National Legionnaire,’ the “good of the whole 
nation compels summary action to be taken by our 
properly constituted federal, state and local author- 
ities to stamp out in their entirety the activities of 
these subversives, irrespective of what may happen 
to their fellow travelers or innocent bystanders. 
This is no time for quibbling. We must pull no 
punches.” 

—— 
NEW SUPREME COURT JUDGE 

Governor Culbert L. Olson last week appointed 
Professor Max Radin, outstanding law professor 
of the University of California, to the Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy created by the elevation 
of Justice Phil Gibson to the chief justiceship, 
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Five 


Facing the Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


What is behind all the political shennanigans 
between John L. Lewis and the Republican party? 
Is the C.I.O. leader riding in the G.O.P. elephant 
train again, as he did before 1936? Why did he go 
out of his way to give Herbert Hoover the kiss 
of death? What was the purpose of his vicious 
attack on President Roosevelt, whose mind, he 
said, was in “full intellectual retreat”? 

These questions are far from fathomless. They 
have a common answer—strategy. And the strat- 
egy is obvious to anyone who wants to go to the 
trouble of subjecting it to analysis. 

We took the trouble, not because it makes much 
difference where Lewis lands politically, but be- 
cause it may interest puzzled C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
members to learn the cheap, disloyal, treacherous 
political game the leader of the C.I.O. is playing. 

Lewis didn’t sell out to the Republican party, 
nor was he seduced. He didn’t because he had 
nothing to sell and he wasn’t because he has no 
attractions to offer. He himself admitted during 
his appearance before the Republican resolutions 
committee that he doesn’t control a single vote. 
Never was a truer work spoken. Lewis cannot 
deliver a single vote to the Republicans this year. 
They know it just as well as he. 


His Best Friends Are Telling Him 

No, Lewis did not hold out an olive branch to 
the Republicans. He held out a whip and he 
lashed them with it. He asserted the Republicans 
had forfeited the confidence of labor. Lest the 
Republicans feel too badly about this, he attacked 
Roosevelt and the “new deal” even more savagely. 

But the key to his strategy was contained in two 
sentences. “Some day,” he said, “the people will 
tire of being deceived and neglected by the major 
political parties.” A little later, after listing his 
platform demands, he interjected: 

“If neither of the political parties can live up to 
these requirements, both of them will lose the 
confidence of the people to a degree that they will 
not be able to function.” 

There is the story. Lewis hopes and expects 
that both major political parties will collapse un- 
der pressure of increasing national problems. He 
hopes and expects that the entire American sys- 
tem will collapse. He is impatiently awaiting that 
day just as Hitler did in Germany. When and if 
“der tag” comes, he will be ready to leap in and 
seize political control. 

That is why Lewis has sold himself into bond- 
age to the Communist party. That is why he has 
tried to lure the American Youth Congress, the 
National Negro Congress, the Townsendites and 
other groups into his camp. 

And that is why Lewis has lost the confidence 
of the American people, including his own closest 
assistants and every C.I.O. union that has a spark 
of patriotism. 

The Would-Be Dictator 

When Lewis said President Roosevelt’s mind 
was in “full intellectual retreat” the Republicans 
cheered because they got the impression he meant 
Mr. Roosevelt was getting feeble-minded. Lewis 
meant nothing of the sort. His real meaning was 
that Roosevelt is retreating from the left. That is 
what irks the C.I.O. dictator. 

For today Lewis is the leader of the left in this 
country. He slavishly follows the Communist 
party line. He forces every C.I.O. union that is 
dependent on him for bread and butter to follow 
the Communist party line. 

This would-be dictator of America has never 
uttered a harsh word in condemnation of the dic- 
tators of Europe. He has never condemned Stalin 
or Hitler by name. He has never come out un- 


equivocally for Americanism as against Totali- 
tarianism. 
Lewis knows it isn’t healthy to say it publicly 


yet, but he believes in totalitarianism. He prac- 
tices it in his own union. He has utter contempt 
for democracy. He shows that contempt by the 
way he runs the C.I.O. 

These statements on our part may be discounted 
by some as coming from a partial source. Well, 
we now have a convincing answer for the scoffers. 
Eli Oliver has been executive director of Labor’s 
Non-Partisar League ever since that organization 
became the political front for the C.I.O. three 
years ago. The other day Oliver resigned. And 
this is the reason he gave—that the political pol- 
icy of the league is now controlled by only an 
“infinitesimal minority, predominantly composed 
of individuals affiliated with or following the lead- 
ership of organizations controlled from outside the 
United States, whose policies are fixed without 
reference to the needs of American labor.” 

A LOGICAL CONCLUSION 

A resolution disapproving the appointment of 
Sidney Hillman to the National Defense Council 
has been passed by the Duluth Federated Trades 
Assembly, which urges the President to reconsider 
the appointment and choose “ a citizen who is 
capable of commanding the respect and confidence 
of the American public.” The resolution accuses 
Hillman of being in sympathy with communistic 
policies “or else he would not be a member and 
officer of the C.I.O.” 

——_—-——- &____ —__ — 


Wings for America 


By DON WILEY, Member, Aviation Writers’ Association 
What is the “life expectancy” of a war plane? 
The question is pertinent, in the light of nation- 

wide excitement over mass production of aircraft 

for United States defense. And the answer sheds 
considerable light on the basic differences in build- 
ing air power in Europe and America. 


Nazi Germany has created the world’s largest 
air force. But it was built for a specific objec- 
tive—bombing and combat. And, incredible as this 
may sound, Nazi production methods are reported 
to anticipate the average life of a war plane in 
action at not more than twenty-four to twenty-five 
hours! 


Dominated by such an objective, an amazing 
mass production has been possible. It is as though 
you were to say, “Inferior materials and methods 
are good enough for something that will only last 
a day.” 

The American aircraft industry, which has its 
heart right here in California, has always built for 
maximum life and extreme efficiency, for it creates 
planes for peace as well as war. The United States 
Army and Navy and the air lines demand the 
highest standards in the world. The life expec- 
tancy of our planes is rated in months and years— 
not in hours. 

Today American-built aircraft, military and 
commercial, are the finest in the world—sturdier, 
faster, more maneuverable than anything Europe 
has been able to develop. But they are produced 
to American standards and by American methods. 
And under such standards and methods, mass 
production on a scale achieved in Europe cannot 
be accomplished overnight, even though the air- 
craft industry is preparing for any emergency. 

* * * 

Europe’s war creates new words at a speed 
which must dismay the makers of dictionaries. 
“Stuka” is an example. A stuka is a dive bomber. 
3ut a stuka, contrary to popular belief, is not a 
specific make of plane, like the Messerschmitt or 
Hawker Hurricane. The word, apparently a con- 
traction of the German “Sturzkampfluzeug,” means 
“dive-fighter.” The stukas used so effectively in 
Belgium and France are Ju.87’s and had their bap- 
tism in Poland and Norway. Built by Junkers, 
they are equipped with slots and wing flaps which 
brake the speed of a2 dive to 250 miles an hour, 
insuring more accurate bombing. 


A Shop “Sermon” 


By DR. CHARLES STELZLE 


It's a mistake to scorn a mechanic simply be- 
cause he has learned his trade in what is com- 
monly known as a “one-horse shop.” Some day 
he may outclass you. You may have had high- 
grade experience in a first-class shop, where every- 
thing needed was provided for you, but when the 
time comes that you’ve got to shift for yourself 
you may be at a loss to know what to do. The 
chap from the “one-horse shop” has had an all- 
round experience. He has learned, for example, 
how to use his brains to make a tool of his own 
when this is necessary to do a special job. 


In most cases he’s the fellow that is pushed 
ahead, not because he has worked in a “one-horse 
shop,” but because experience in this kind of a 
shop has made him more versatile and resource- 
ful than the man who has a swelled head because 
he got his training in an aristocratic shop where 
everything was provided for him. Even in these 
days of “mass production” we still need men who 
have been all the way “down the line,” instead 
of simply knowing how to twist a nut as the ma- 
chine passes their station. 


An experienced workman knows better than to 
look at the head of the chisel when he is doing 
a chipping job. It is more important to keep his 
eyes on the job than it is to look at the tool with 
which he is working. The carpenter doesn’t look 
at the hammer when he is driving a nail. He looks 
at the nail that he’s driving home. Some men 
spend so much time looking for ‘tools of produc- 
tion” that they never turn out any kind of a job. 
They are so concerned about platforms and pro- 
grams that they fail to transmute them into action. 


When a mechanic has carelessly made a piece 
of work too small it is poor practice to bend the 
gauge to fit the job. It not only badly affects 
the man who bent the gauge but it hurts the 
mechanic who later uses the same gauge. Some 
of us are doing this sort of thing in our daily liv- 
ing. We are trying to lower standards in order to 
accommodate them to our own crooked deeds. 
Instead of trying to measure up to what we know 
is fair and square, we attempt to pull down the 
level for everybody in order to suit our mental 
and moral convenience. 


Every mechanic knows that there’s always a 
scaly surface on a piece of rough cast-iron. Be- 
fore he can give it a polish it is necessary to cut 
away the scale. Nor is it possible to tell what a 
man may become unless you get at something be- 
neath his vest. Somebody once said that men are 
wrong when they “look out” for opportunities. 
They should look “in,” for that’s where they 
come from. The same principle applies in judging 
men. Sometimes it appears like a hopeless job 
when you look at the outward appearance of some 
men, but, given the right kind of treatment, some 
of the worst of them have become top-notchers. 


oo 
CATHOLICS FIGHT TOTALITARIANS 


Delegates to the forty-third international con- 
vention of the Knights of St. John at Rochester, 
N. Y., expressed 100 per cent opposition to the 
totalitarian ideology of state supremacy over the 
family and decided to “build a program and organ- 
ize it into a political power” to make their opposi- 
tion more effective. 


o*_-- 


GAS LEASE GRANTED 

Governor Olson reported that the State Lands 
Commission granted a gas lease on the Rio Vista 
field to the Standard Oil Company. The Standard 
bid will give the state 52 per cent royalty on all 
gas taken from the field. It is estimated that the 
state will yield $35,000 the first year, $48,000 the 
second, $55,000 the third, and continue upward 
until the new revenue will be $69,000 annually at 
the end of the sixth year. 


Sa earer  — 
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War Wreaks Havoc With I.L.O. and Trade Union Federation 


WO great international labor structures have 

been hit by the terrific hammer blows of 
totalitarian brutality. One is the International 
Labor Organization, with its International Labor 
Office; the other is the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

The first of these was set up by the Versailles 
treaty of peace after the world war and its prin- 
cipal architect was Samuel Gompers, the late 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
The second was a voluntary federation of national 
labor movements, broken during that same war 
and reconstituted after it was over. 

Today the International Labor Organization, 
popularly called the I.L.O., has about forty-five 
of its original sixty-three member nations. 

That whole vast surface of the earth that has 
come under the sway of Russia, Germany and 
Italy is out. Also out is Japan and the area it 
controls. 

Remaining are, principally, the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations, to- 
gether with a few European states and the greater 
part of South America. But the blow is severe, 
even with forty-five remaining members, because 
South America has not been financially strong and 
the British Commonwealth is being pounded with 
all of the vast demands of total war. 

Still Functioning 

However, as of today, the I...O. continues to 
function. John G. Winant remains at Geneva at 
the world headquarters; James Wilson, American 
Labor Department representative, remains on his 
job. In Geneva all thinking is in terms of what 


Editor W. N. Burkhardt 
Believed to Be Suicide 


W. N. Burkhardt, editor of the San Francisc 
“News,” who had been on leave of absence for 
the last two month following a nervous break- 
down, is missing and believed a suicide, 

His car was found on the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, his wallet, containing cards and 
money, on the front seat. His hat, containing his 
initials, also was in the car. 

Witnesses who saw the car stop told police a 
slight, well-dressed man—generally answering Mr. 
3urkhardt’s description—leaped over the bridge 
railing. 

Coast Guard and police boats searched bay 
waters for several hours without recovering the 
body. There was a strong ebb tide. 

He had left home about 8 a. m., but failed to 
keep some appointments le lad made. He left no 
note. 

Mr. Burkhardt had been editor of the “News” 
since 1923. 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT (1.L.N.S.) 
can be done after the war in terms of rehabilita- 
tion and the maintenance of unity and progress 
among whatever nations may then remain free. 

It is considered probable that most nations 
which were members before the present war was 
launched had paid their 1940 assessments before 
the outbreak of war, so that this year’s work will 
be financed, but the war area certainly greatly re- 
stricts activity, except for studies against the 
uncertain future. 

Whatever may be the optimism regarding the 
forty-five remaining nations, it must be clear that 
the I.L.O. has been dealt a terrific blow by the 
war. The Hitler onslaught has wiped out some 
of the strongest and most progressive member 
nations. Little remains of the once stalwart and 
progressive Scandinavia, and central Europe is 
missing from the picture almost solidly. If any 
remains it is of little use in any current cause of 
labor progress. Those nations that have fallen 
within either the nazi, soviet or fascist orbits have 
fallen just as surely as have those nations that 
have been conquered by invasion of armed forces. 

Support Needed 


However, it must be clear that now more than 
in normal times the I.L.O. needs all the support 


the remaining free nations can give it. It can bea, 


great engine for labor good and even for national 
sanity after the war, among those free nations 
that survive. Least of all should the United States 
waver. 

As for the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, it is, as of now, dead. 

It was brought together again after the world 


LABOR BOARD FOR CHILE 

The Chilean government has established a De- 
partment of Labor, according to advices reaching 
Mexico. Its principal duties will be to look after 
and administer all social legislation in the Latin- 
American republic. As explained in the ‘Diario 
Official de la Republica de Chile,” the cost of 
keeping the new department in action will be cov- 
ered by an additional tax of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent to be paid by employers on their payrolls. 

> 
NATIONAL GUARD PREPARES 

In view of the possibilities of a national emer- 
gency, the state adjutant general is busily engaged 
in preparing the National Guard for possible in- 
duction into the service of the United States. This 
preparation consists of revitalizing the officer and 
enlisted personnel, urging all organizations to re- 
cruit to the maximum strength, and asking the 
co-operation of civic, patriotic and commercial or- 
ganizations to assist in the voluntary recruiting 
plan. 
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war with difficulty. For years a demand for “free 
access to raw materials” stood in the way of 
American affiliation. And that demand may arise 
again to plague the United States. 

Prior to 1917 the German voice in the I.F.T.U. 
was strong, because Germany then had strong 
men. But after the war the German voice was 
weak, in a Germany itself weak and wavering in 
wait for the nazi onslaught. The British move- 
ment came to the fore. Scandinavia and the Low- 
lands added to Britain to form the I.F.T.U. 
in Europe. 

There were battles over the soviets and latterly 
battles over admission of the C.T.M. of Mexico, 
resulting in soviets and C.T.M. alike being kept 
out. Little of value now remains except the Brit- 
ish and American affiliates, plus a few small and 
none-too-stable nations, including Finland, Sweden 
and Switzerland. To all intents and purposes, the 
I.F.T.U. is at least in a state of coma, waiting the 
fortunes of war. Ernest Bevin, the British labor 
leader and new Minister of Labor, makes this 
clear in a statement he has just issued and in 
which he says, with a sad note of despair: 

Versailles 

“There was the solatium which came out of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which we hoped would pre- 
vent the worst happening in this respect and that 
was the setting up of the International Labor 
Office. Great hopes were raised and, indeed, the 
I.L.O. accomplished great success. But the poli- 
ticians, diplomats and statesmen never appreciated 
that if peace was to be realized in this new world 
these new labor factors must become a primary 
concern instead of the poor orphan. There was a 
complete failure to grasp the essential fact that 


you could not regulate price levels or maintain 
international stability in trade by monetary means 
or by any of the old methods which functioned 
before the war. Had there been an understanding 
of this fact and the possibilities that lay open to 
the world through this institution, either by the 
states, management or the employers, and a real 
start had been given to it, there was nothing in 
the treaty which could have made a greater con- 


tribution to a new economic stability.” 
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New Acquisitions to 
Union Label Department 


The United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers’ International Union last week became affili- 
ated with the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer of the department, an- 
nounced that he has officially notified all affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor to look for 
the Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ union 
label and urged the support and patronage of 
these union-made products. 


General President William Schoenberg of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union, informed the Union Label 
Trades Department that he had consummated two 
union label contracts with two Portland cement 
companies and one with the American Lime and 
Stone Company. Following are the three com- 
panies under label agreements: 


Washington-Idaho 
located at Orofino, Idaho; Spokane-Portland 
Cement Company, located at Spokane, Wash.; 
American Lime and Stone Company, located at 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Lime Products Company, 


Mr. Schoenberg stated: “I am confident if we 
can manifest to these three concerns out of about 
one hundred and twenty companies with whom we 
otherwise have regular union working agreements 
that it is profitable to them and that the building 
trades unions particularly will patronize and boost 
their products, we shall have no difficulty in reach- 
ing the same union label agreements with the 
other companies. I make this statement particu- 
larly because many of the other companies have 
all their plants organized with our organization, 
and they are all exceptionally friendly to all the 
forces of the American Federation of I.abor.” 


> 
Cooks’ Union News 


By C. W. PILGRIM 
It is with deep regret that we report to his 
many friends in the labor movement that Brother 
William Beck (Miscellaneous Union No. 110) 
passed away at 5 a.m. Tuesday, June 25, after a 
long illness. 


His remains, according to his own 
wishes, were cremated at Mount Olivet Memorial 
Park Friday, June 28. Although only 50 years of 
age at the time of his death, Silly (as he was 
known to his more intimate friends) had given 
more than thirty years of active service to the 
labor movement, never occupying a salaried posi- 
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tion. He was always on the job when there was 
hard work to be done. For many years he was a 
member of Local 44, but transferred to Local 110 
some few years ago and he was a member of that 
local at the time of his death. The last three 
months of his life our brother passed in bed at 
the Laguna Honda Home, where he received all 
the care and attention it was possible to give 
him. When asked if he wanted anything, he said: 
“IT have a clean bed, a good doctor and kind 
nurses who will do anything I ask. We workers 
fought for these things and we got them. The 
trouble is that all workers are not able to enjoy 
them and the people of this city do not appreci- 
ate what the labor movement has done for them 
as they should appreciate our efforts. I want the 
workers to know that what we have here is worth 
all the struggle which it took to get it, and I 
would like to be sure that this work be maintained 
and more places like this be provided free for 
the workers to pass their last days in peace.” Our 
thanks go to Dr. Antipa and his two nurses, Miss 
K. Scheidegger and Mrs. Taylor, for their services 
to our brother in his last illness. We want the 
people of this city to know that from our own 
experience we can say that the employees of our 
city institutions are kind, courteous and efficient 
workers and deserve every cent that they get for 
their services. 
eS a 


Auxiliary 1004 


This being vacation time, our thoughts are more 
or less on what we will do to pass the time with 
the stay-at-homes. A series of outings is to be 
held by the members. The first, at Fleishhacker 
Playground, was quite a success, and not only the 
kiddies but grown-ups had a grand time; we 
adults sure are looking forward to the next one. 
Quite a few members showed up with their kid- 
dies and yet two husbands and fathers were with 
us—their regular day off. 

A contribution to the American Red Cross was 
made by this auxiliary. 

On social night Mrs. Ida Dunsmore and com- 
mittee served ice cream and cake, and was it good! 

A joint fiesta picnic is to be given by Local 
Division 1004 and our auxiliary on August 25. 
Committees from both sides are working very 
hard to make this first picnic a huge success. 

Gifts of an electric refrigerator and a washing 
machine, together with valuable prizes from other 
concessions, will be the drawing card. Mesdames 
Mathilda Gianola, Juanita Blakeley, Irene Noll, 
Minnie Domas, Leona Parker and Mary Granucci 
are serving on this committee. 

A beautiful trophy was won by our drill team 
in a recent parade held in Visitacion Valley. The 
award was for “the best appearing visiting drill 
team.” 


MARY GRANUCCI, Publicity Chairlady. 
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Adequate Defense Is 
Advocated by Green 


Leaders in all walks of life paid tribute to 
President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for his unflinching support of de- 
mocracy at a testimonial dinner given in his honor 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, for the bene- 
fit of the Leon Blum Colony in Palestine. 

The committee sponsoring the dinner was com- 
posed of delegates from leading labor unions, 
headed by Max Zaritsky, president of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, and Mat- 
thew Woll, vice-president of the A.F.L. Senator 
Robert F. Wagner was honorary chairman of the 
committee. 

Zaritsky, as toastmaster, presented to Green a 
volume of testimonials containing tributes from 
many persons prominent in the nation’s political 
and cultural life. Heading the list of names: were 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Governor Leh- 
man and Mayor La Guardia. eae 

Adequate defense, Green said, must be the“chie 
concern of the United States at this time. He re- 
buked those “well-meaning Americans who ‘think 
that we can close our eyes to the blitzkrieg in 
Europe, turn our backs to the Atlantic, discount 
the facts of modern life and still be safe.” 

“Such a policy, no matter how well intentioned, 
would be disastrous,” he declared. “Such,.a.policy 
is the very policy that the dictators of. Eurepe 
would like us to adopt because it is the only pol- 
icy which would render America defenseless.” 

Green asserted that the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, whose support of the 
defense program he pledged, do not believe that 
President Roosevelt and other leaders of the na- 
tion “are trying to drive us into the European 
war.” 

“We are firmly convinced that the sincere and 
patriotic objective of the national defense program 
is to protect our country from having war forced 
upon us,” Green said. “We feel that all possible 
aid, short of our entry into the war, should be ex- 
tended ‘to the Allies, not only because of our sym- 
pathy with their cause but in the true interests 
of our own national defense. If the Allies can 
still defeat their totalitarian aggressors, the threat 
to our safety automatically ends. If they can pro- 
long their resistance, weaken the power of the dic- 
tators and keep the war in Europe, it will give us 
time to strengthen our defenses and keep the war 
away from our shores.” 

Speakers who paid tribute to Green included 
Governor Lehman, Mayor La Guardia, David 
Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; James C. Quinn, sec- 
retary of the Central Trades and Labor Council; 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
president of the Jewish National Fund of Amer- 
ica. 


When at the FAIR 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

‘Charles J. Campbell, a retired member of No. 
21, passed away on Tuesday afternoon, July 2, at 
his home in Oakland. Mr. Campbell was a native 
of Scotland, born in Edinburgh on April 16, 1856, 
and had been a member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union for sixty-six years, many years 
of which had been devoted to active service in 
the interest of the union. He was a member of 
the Membership Committee in 1888, and had 
served on other committees during the many 
years of his affiliation. He is survived by his wife, 
Jessie, and a daughter, Flora Ekstrom. Funeral 
arrangements are in charge of the Reilly Funeral 
Chapel, and will be private. No flowers, please. 

Vice-President John J. Conley of the Interna- 
national Typographical Union spent Monday in 
San Francisco. He had visited Kansas City, Boise 
and Seattle on his trip from the East and stopped 
over one day here on a swing around the southern 
route to visit the Exposition and shake hands 
with friends. He reports conditions on the up- 
grade in all cities visited. 

After a motoring trip which took in Eastern 
Canada, New York and New Orleans, Ross Wil- 
son is back on the job at the “Call-Bulletin.” 

Secretary Henry E. Clemens of Los Angeles 
‘Typographical Union was a visitor at headquar- 
ters the latter part of last week. 

A communication from the State Federation of 
Labor under date of June 27 informs us action had 
been taken disassociating from membership in 
that organization San Francisco Typographical 
Union. A letter from William Green, president of 
the A.F.L., ordering this action was inclosed, and 
our last month’s dues were returned to us. The 
communication closes with the statement: “Trust- 
ing that there will be no ill feeling between your 
organization and the California State Federation 
of Labor, and assuring you of the co-operation of 
this office at any time it be needed...” 

“Pete,” small son of Chairman Vic Myers of 
the “Call-Bulletin,” had the misfortune to break 
his arm in a fall from a swing last Sunday. 

At the time of this writing (Tuesday) William 
L. Chisholm was slated to undergo an operation 
on Wednesday or Thursday. 

W. H. McMillan, operator on the “Call-Bul- 
letin,” left over the week-end for a two weeks’ 
vacation in and around Los Angeles. 

E. H. Bobbitt, who is critically ill with a heart 
ailment, received hospitalization this week. 

Herbert Magee, ad foreman on the “Call-Bul- 
letin,” returned on Tuesday from a vacation spent 
in Oregon. 


“Examiner” Chapel—By Charlie Lyon 
Lester A. Manzo, machine side, has the sym- 
pathy of the chapel in the death of his mother, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Manzo, who departed this life 
on June 26 following a lingering illness. Follow- 
ing funeral services at the mortuary of Julius S. 


- Godeau, Inc., and recital of mass at St. Monica’s 


Church, interment: was made in Holy Cross Cem- 
etery. Mrs. Manzo, widow of a union pressman, 
was a charitable lady of finest character and her 
Passing is deeply mourned by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. 

Four situations—three operators and one ad- 
man—were lopped off last week-end. As a result 
Pete Akers, Adolph Zirzow, Tom Feeney and 
Tom Mulligan (call the Irish navy!) are again 
mingling at show-up time with plebeian subs. 

Tom Daly, our peripatetic vacationist, again 
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has pulled out—this time to Los Angeles and en- 
virons. Sub Elmer C. Palmiter is commingling 
with the demon make-ups while Tom plays. 

Dan Fogarty gleefully dusted out for a lengthy 
vacation, leaving Max Olm to battle with recalci- 
trant machinery during his absence. 

Mrs. Adelaide T. S. Hecker, proofroom, is 
visiting relatives in Portland, Ore. Mrs. Cora E. 
Reed, same department, is also on vacation, and 
says she will spend the major portion of it put- 
tering about the posies in her suburban garden. 
C. S. Dodge and F. B. Behnke are representing 
the situations. 

Chas. F. Clements, adroom, recently returned 
from a visit to his family in Santa Barbara. He 
says that Frank P. Jones, former chapeleer, “is 
messing around and living the life of Riley” in 
that highbrow burg by the sea. 

Believe it or not, Chairman Jack Whiting had 
to appoint Bob Britt, Bill Foster, R. C. (“Mayor”) 
Kimbrough and Joe Rooney to fill the boots of 
Assistant Chairman Harry Young, away on vaca- 
tion. Needless to say, no attempts are being made 
to pull either slow or fast ones on this covey of 
gimlet-eyed shavetails. 

A. N. Dwyer, former chapel member, again has 
his slip on the board. He has covered a lot of 
territory since leaving here several months ago, 
including a visit to his mother in Seattle. 

Ollie Mickel recently acquired a fiddle (cares- 
singly referring to it as a violin) via Remedial 
Loan auction route and opined he’d take lessons 
with the ultimate objective of being qualified to 
feelingly saw out and interpret such classics as 
“Sourwood Mountain” and “Susannah, Don’t You 
Cry.” After much wheedling, Machinist Max 
Ohm, who in off hours is no slouch as a seducer 
of grunts and groans from the catguts and horse- 
hairs, consented to do the embryonic groundwork 
and secured tops in San Francisco elementary 
fiddle sheet music. Music was too tough—our 
hero flopped. Maestro Max, being a stubborn 
soul, then sent to a Chicago music publishing out- 
fit for some sub-standard elementary guidance 
sheets. Upon receipt of same he pranced into his 
precocious pupil’s wigwam. Ollie’s face beamed 
like a lop-sided harvest moon. Just as he reached 
for his bow his long suffering frau streaked for- 
ward, grabbed the front door knob, and—(to be 
continued). 

Tom Feeney has been communing with the 
banshees of muse and is working on another 
epochal poem which, when completed, will find 
a place within the covers of a slender volume of 
poignantly simple annals he has authored and 
is about to publish. Says e. p. in verse one: 


“Brien O’Lynn had no watch to put on, 

He hollowed a turnip to make him a wan; 
He got him a cricket and put it therein— 

It ticks like the divil! said Brien O’Lynn.” 


Horace Greeley once said that an interesting 
paper was the one filled with names, so Charlie 
Moreno and Dick Drake, each having caught phat 
stretches, say they are beginning to feel almost 
the social equal of any damn regular. 

The chapel philosopher proudly handed us this 
(says it’s a prose-poetry thumbnail editorial): “As 
the old world slips and slides along, boost the 
other fellow’s label—you can’t go wrong!” 

Carl (Maud) Muller is again whanging away at 
a keyboard, after having attended a reunion of 
his clan. Reports there were so many Mullers- 
esses-ettes in attendance that they bulged the 
edges down in the old cherry orchard on the 
Napa ranch. 

“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. Crawford 

Izaak Walton note: No report from Joe Benz, 
who has been away some few weeks engaged in 
the business of trout fishing. He has been lately 
joined by Lester Reynard, who voiced the opin- 
ion before he left that Benz would see some real 


reel handling when he arrived, Well, the big ones 
always get away. 

It would be amiss not to mention and to offer 
congratulations to Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 for 
their first birthday party, staged Thursday eve- 
ning, June 27. The affair was a most successful 
one. The installation of the officers who are to 
function for the ensuing year was one of dignity, 
and the entertainment and refreshments were all 
that could be desired. Mrs. Mable Skinner and 
her corps of officers are to be congratulated, and 
for the auxiliary a wish for a most successful and 
profitable year. 

Don Boone attended the recent convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars held in Oakland. 

Al Moore and Johnny Sullivan, according to 
grapevine, are bound for Sun Valley, Idaho. It 
will probably be reported later that these gents 
simmered in Death Valley, Calif. 

Recipe for a successful day: Have the alarm 
clock set, then get up late; prepare hot cereal, 
which, when finally cooked, is to be poured down 
sink like water, except that a few lumps will not 
go through sink drain; run for street car, but miss 
it, thereby missing an appointment down-town; 
have breakfast hurriedly in down-town eating 
house, and, ah, success, get to work on time. 
This recipe is guaranteed by our D. Demartini. 

Kinsey Thomas, machinist, is confined to his 
home with a slight illness. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 

With forty-two players participating in the 
blind twelve tournament staged by the Golf Asso- 
ciation last Sunday at Millbrae Golf and Coun- 
try Club, low scorers of the day were the three 
prize winners of Class B, who were ’way out in 
front of the field when the winning scores were 
determined for the blind twelve holes. With the 
“blind holes” chosen by the president of the as- 
sociation, and not known until after all scores 
were in, some remarkable scores were made by 
players in all of the four classes, Although the 
Millbrae course is a swell test of golf, all of the 
participants found the going “tough” due to the 
baked-out condition of the fairways that made the 
walking hard, and with a wind that at times 
reached “gale” proportions the course was a 
wicked one to play over. Those low scorers really 
have something to brag about as all of them were 
playing over the course for the first time. 

Leading all of the players in all of the classes 
were the three top men in Class B, with John 
Kinst of Griffin Bros. the leader of the day with 
a net thirty-four for the twelve holes. In a close 
second and third tie were L. L. Sheveland of 
Schwabacher-Frey and Herb Drescher of the 
“Examiner,” who were stalemated at thirty-five 
blows apiece, but as Sheveland had a gross score 
lower than Drescher, the runner-up prize was 
awarded to him, with Drescher finishing in the 
third spot. Class C players were next in line, with 
John Price, who was participating in his first 
tournament, leading the Class C boys with a net 
thirty-nine, while the next two winners in that 
class were tied at forty-one apiece. Emile Plum- 
tree, J. E. Bartlett, Ray Moore and Ed Wyncoop 
were all tied and scores were then judged on a 
gross basis, with Plumtree and Bartlett finishing 
in that order to round out Class C. 


Class A winners were Vic Lansberry, George 
Gallick and Lloyd Connell, with Vic Lansberry 
being low man among the Class C par-shooters 
with a net of forty-two, while George Gallick, 
who was another first-time winner, finished in the 
No, 2 position with a net of forty-four, while 
Lloyd Connell was bringing up the rear with a 
net of forty-five. In the last spot of the four 
classes were the boys in the championship class, 
who were sadly out-classed by the performances 
of the other players in the different groups. All of 
the other three classes had lower scores than the 
winners in the champ class, and the above type of 
tournament is one that will no doubt meet with 
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a 100 per cent approval of the higher handicapped 
men. Leading the way in the championship class 
was Ralph Iusi, who finished with a net of forty- 
eight to tie with C. W. Nicholson, who had a 
higher gross than Ralph and had to be content 
with second place, while the third spot was won 
by Frank Forst, who had a lower gross than 
Conaway, Henno and Stright. The three guest 
flight prizes were distributed on a blind bogey 
basis to J. Allert, J. J. Jones and Elmer Darr. 

The writer is in receipt of a letter from the 
Baltimore Association stating that they have 
picked their twelve-man team to oppose our as- 
sociation in a telegraphic team match on July 28. 
This is the date of our next tournament, and the 
twelve men chosen to represent our association 
will also be playing this team match. Play will 
be at medal, and each man will have an opponent 
of equal handicap. The San Francisco representa- 
tives will be chosen in the near future and the 
names will be published in the Labor Clarion. 
Watch for data concerning this team match, as 
you might be one of those chosen. Full details 
will be published at a later date and all players 
will be notified by mail of the conditions of this 
match. Remember to read your Labor Clarion 
for golf news. 


Softball Notes—By “Mickey” Morris 

In a game packed with thrills, in which the lead 
changed hands several times, the Typographical 
Union’s softball team lost a 9 to 8 decision to the 
Arrow Shirts Thursday evening, June 27. The 
printers completed their second triple play of the 
season to cut down one rally of the shirtmakers. 
The final inning produced enough excitement to 
last all season. The typos went to bat in the first 
half trailing by a score of 5 to 3 and, with the help 
of a home run, emerged leading 8 to 5. In the last 
the Arrow Shirts tied it up with two out and the 
winning run was scored on a play at the plate so 
close that it could have been called either way. 
The rooting section was enlivened by a printer 
possessed of a megaphone and bacchanalian wit 
which was almost as entertaining as the ball game. 

Challenge Butter team will furnish the opposi- 
tion in a game to be played Thursday evening, 
July 11, at Margaret Hayward Playground. Game 
starts at 9 p.m. Let’s all go out and help the 
printers break into the win column. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

While vacationing in western Canada, George 
H. Davie, insurance man who formerly read proof 
here, was convinced Canadians now are more 
friendly to the United States than at any time in 
history. Economically, and perhaps _ politically, 
co-operation is in their minds as a policy the do- 
minion must establish, prominent citizens in- 
formed him. Further, Diavie added, they not only 
want the Monroe Doctrine enforced, they desire 
to become members of the Pan-American Union. 

To attain efficiency one must practice, hence 
here we have Margaret Bengston, the bride, learn- 
ing to attain or something by cooking occasional 
lunches and fetching ’em to a chosen few who are 
willing to be experimented on. Machinist Eddie 
Balthasar, an experimentee, is still able to lay off 
on his slide days. 

Maybe Jerry Wright would rather be Wright 
than President, but he just ain’t above putting the 
kibosh on that thar legend about the luck of the 
Irish. Everybody, including O’Neill himself, fig- 
used it was time for Sinn Feiner Barney O'Neill 
to win the day-off pool again, but last week Jerry 
copped the sixteen bucks and the day off instead, 
and, by the way, with sixty-four people paying in 
25 cents a week the pool is almost worth taking 
home. 

That confirmed disciple of Izaak Walton, Chick 
Smoot, says he intends to do no fishing in the bay 
this year, as better results are to be had from a 
launch beyond the Golden Gate. 

It’s more than courteous good nature which 
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motivates members of the chapel, it’s willingness 
to be helpful wherever their help may be useful. 
For instance, Noel Rey and his accordion were 
given a big hand by dancers at the Woman’s 
Auxiliary party on the evening of June 27, and 
another illustration is George Holland collecting 
Chrysler Corporation and Proctor & Gamble non- 
labeled printing to be used by the National Auxil- 
iary in its campaign to induce these big firms to 
put the label on their literature hereafter. 

A penny given him on his first birthday is Phil 
Scott’s good luck piece, and it’s worn practically 
to paper thinness in the close to half a century 
that Phil has carried it. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 


By LAURA D. MOORE 

Woman’s Auxiliary No, 21 to S.F.T.U. No. 21 
celebrated its first birthday at a charter night 
party at Merrill Hall, Western Women’s Club, 
609 Sutter street, Thursday evening, June 27. The 
celebration, marking the first milestone of the or- 
ganization, was also the occasion for the installa- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year and carried a 
truly gala atmosphere from start to finish. 

Mrs. Nora J. Swenson, retiring member of the 
local executive board, and hostess for the eve- 
ning, greeted the guests and introduced Mrs. 
Daisy Chilson, home trustee for Woman’s Inter- 
national Auxiliary, presenting her with a corsage 
of gardenias. Mrs. Chilson responded gracefully 
and took her place as installing officer. 

At the close of the ceremonies Mrs. Skinner was 
presented by her incoming and outgoing officers 
with a handsome leather handbag. 

The following officers were installed: President, 
Mrs. Mabel A. Skinner; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Gladys Boone; second vice-president, Mrs. Valeria 
O'Neill; sécretary, Mrs. Louise A. Abbott; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Agnes M. Gilroy; chaplain, Mrs. Patri- 
cia E. Vernor; guide, Mrs. Bertha Bailey; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Lorna Crawford, Mrs. 
Georgia L. Holderby, Mrs. Mattie S. Olcovich, 
Mrs. Hazel G. Sweet; auditing committee, Mrs. 
Myrtle L. Bardsley, Mrs. Ruth C. Begon, Mrs. 
Eula M, Edwards, Mrs. Inez M. Holland; press 
correspondent, Mrs. Laura D. Moore. 

After the formality of the installation rites, a 
community sing allowed all present to relax. 

Aiter refreshments, dancing was enjoyed until 
midnight, music being furnished by Mr. Noel Rey, 
accordionist, of the San Francisco “News” chapel, 
accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Sara Johnson. 


Newlywed—Why this bottle of sun tan lotion 
on the breakfast table? Bride—I use it on the toast 
to keep it from burning.—‘Pitt Panther.” 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH om 

President LeRoy F. Bennetts suffered a bron- 
chial attack last week which threatened to de- 
velop into pneumonia, and he was removed to 
Mount Zion Hospital. His condition is reported 
as favorable. . 

Ray Gaskill and wife have discontinued the 
commuter life in recently moving from San Rafael 
to this city. 

Charles A. Pirie, foreman of the “Chronicle,” 
left the first of the week on his annual vacation 
for two weeks in the Klamath River section. Dur- 
ing his absence Wallace Berry and J. E. (“Jack”) 
Cornelson, assistants, will officiate as “chief skip- 
pers” of the mailing room. 


At the June meeting of Dallas (Texas) Mailers’ 
Union a propositoin to reaffiliate with the M.T. 
D.U. was “tabled,” as several members threatened 
to leave town before they would pay dues to that 
organization. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Mailers’ Union disposed 
of the proposition of Max Burns of Detroit, call- 
ing for a convention of mailers to discuss peace 
proposals to be presented to the I.T.U. convention 
at New Orleans by tabling it without comment. 

“Eight men have quit in one week,” says the 
New York “Mailer News,” “in the ‘Herald-Trib- 
une’ mailing room. These men were fed up on the 
ruthlessness of Rand Anderson, foreman, who is 
an ex-secretary-treasurer of the M.T.D.U. and 
also a foreman during that time. The men, their 
salaries and years of service in the ‘Herald Trib- 
une’ mailing room are as follows: C. Costello, fif- 
teen years, $53 per week; R. Flynn, fourteen years, 
$55 per week; W. Howe, fourteen years, $54 per 
week; M. Hudson, twelve years, $55 per week; 
C. Russ, eleven years, $53 per week; B. Connelly, 
eight years, $49 per week; J. Lees, three years, 
$49 per week. There must be something radically 
wrong when men with families quit jobs and sal- 
aries of this kind.” Between the domination of 
foremen-controlled officers and foremen-controlled 
M.T.D.U. it’s tough sledding for New York mail- 
ers. Only by withdrawal from the M.T.D.U. are 
they likely to return control of the union to its 
members. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. bel Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 6304. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, June 28, 1940 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present; Brother Pala- 
cios excused, Brother Armstrong acting as Vice- 
President, Brother Palacios arriving later. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials — Production Machine Operators, 
Lodge 1327, Joseph Ferris, Ivy Hays vice John 
Byrnes; Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Makers 
1071, Joseph B. Villar vice Sidney Watt; Street 
Carmen, Division 1004, Patrick Dennehy vice 
E. F. Blyth; San Francisco Municipal Parks Em- 
ployees, Local 311, John P. McLaughlin vice 
Lester Patterson; Sign and Pictorial Painters’ 
Local 510, T. Hughes and E. McLaughlin; Con- 
struction and General Laborers 261, Pat Devlin 
and August Keene. 

Communications — Filed: Minutes of the San 
Francisco Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil; Musicians’ Local No, 6, notifying the Council 
that the meeting with the clerk of Redwood City 
had been settled satisfactorily; Automobile Me- 
chanics No. 1305, advising that Walter Owen has 
been made international representative, Brothers 
Madigan and O’Neill have been appointed busi- 
ness agents; American Federation of Labor, with 
reference to the affiliation of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Blacksmiths, 
Local 168, requesting information about the Labor 
Day celebration. Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90, 
donating $5 to the Union Label Exhibition and $5 
to the fund for Howard Automobile injunction; 
Retail Furniture and Appliance Salesmen’s Union, 
Local 1285, advising the Council that their con- 
troversy with the Spiegelman Furniture Company 
has been settled; Apartment House Employees’ 
Union, Local 14, withdrawing their request for 
strike sanction against Mrs. Kaths, 1725 Van Ness 
avenue, and Robert Munson, 1840 Clay street. 

Bills were read and ordered paid. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Grocery 
Clerks 648, requesting to place on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list Robin Hood Market, Hill View 
Market and Geffen’s Delicatessen; Waiters and 
Dairy Lunchmen’s Union, Local No. 30, citing the 
Florence Hotel, 621 Taylor street, before the 
executive committee of the Council; Apartment 
House Employees, Local 14, requesting the assist- 
ance of the Council to settle differences with Mrs. 
Stern, 2100 Jackson street; Mr. C. H. Baldwin, 
1895 Jefferson street, and Hyman & Co., 1875 Pa- 
cific avenue; also Dr. McCreadie, 2625 Van Ness 
avenue. American Federation of Newspaper Writ- 
ers and Reporters No. 22279, withdrawing one 
delegate from the Council; Local Joint Executive 
Board of Culinary Workers and Bartenders, re- 
questing strike sanction against the Bon Gusto 
Restaurant, 555 Broadway, and the Embassy Res- 
taurant, 600 Polk street; Operating Engineers, 
Local 64, requesting the placing on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the Universal Rubber Company, 
938 Harrison street. 

Referred to the Officers: Copy of letter from 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, 417 Mont- 
gomery street, with reference to the attitude on 
compensation cases. 

Referred to the Labor Clarion: The Allied 
Printing Trades Council, Baltimore, Md., citing 
the unfair attitude of the Baltimore Sales Book 
Company. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, announcing the fair radio stations in San Fran- 
ciseo: and Oakland. 

— Resolution from the San Francisco Building and 
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Construction Trades Council, requesting the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to investigate the ex- 
penditures of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany used for political purposes. Resolution was 
adopted. (See resolution in full in the 
Clarion.) 


Labor 


Resolution of congratulation and appreciation to 
Marshall Dill and Alexander Watchman with ref- 
erence to the United States Housing Authority. 
(See resolution in full in Labor Clarion.) 

Request Complied With: Beauticians’ Union, 
Local 12, removing from the “We Don‘t Patron- 
ize” list the Modart Beauty Shop, 1007 Market 
street. 

Report of the Executive Committee—In the 
matter of the Leather and Pocketbook Workers’ 
Union, Local 31, versus the Ardes Company, this 
firm refused to meet for the purpose of adjusting 
the controversy. Your committee recommended 
that strike sanction be granted. In the matter of 
Manning's, Inc., and their controversy with the 
Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers, 
your committee recommended that the Council 
place the Manning’s restaurants on the “We Don’t 
Patronize”’ list. 

Reports of Unions—The Hatters’ Union requests 
all delegates and friends when buying hats to 
demand the label of their organization. The Real 
Estate Salesmen have settled their differences with 
the Biltwell Construction Company and thank the 
Council and all who assisted in bringing about 
this result. Chauffeurs’ I.ocal 265 contributed $109 
to the Union Label Exhibition deficit. Laundry 
Workers, Engineers’ Local 64, Laundry Drivers, 
reported they are still having difficulty with the 
Economy Laundry. 

The further reading of the report of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws Committee was then taken 
up. The following amendment, submitted by Dele- 
gate Phillips, amending Section 41, Rules of 
Order: “When a division has been called for, or 
when more than a majority is required, the pre- 
siding officer shall call for those in favor of the 
motion to rise and remain standing until counted 
by a committee of four to be appointed by the 
presiding officer, who shall select two delegates 
from each side on any question. This committee 
shall be subdivided into two groups consisting of 
one proponent and one opponent, who shall each 
count one-half of the room. Those opposed to the 
motion shall then rise and remain standing until 
counted by the committee, and the presiding officer 
shall declare the result from this count.’ Motion 
made and seconded that the amendment be laid on 
the table; motion carried. 

An amendment was submitted by Delegate 
Shelley amending Article III, Section 2. “In line 
6 of Section 2 of Article III, after ‘mittee,’ insert 
‘approved by the Council in regular meeting as- 
sembled,—then proceed with rest of section.”” Mo- 
tion to adopt was carried. 

An amendment to Article III, Section 8, sub- 
section 4, submitted by Delebate Arthur 
Rosenbaum: “The trustee shall engage a certilied 
public accountant to make a complete audit of the 
books and accounts of the financial secretary- 
treasurer once each quarter, and the report of such 
audit shall be read at the meeting of the Council 
following the completion of each audit. They shall 
audit such other accounts as this Council may 
from time to time direct. For the faithful per- 
formance of their duties they shall receive the sum 
of $6.50 each per quarter.” On motion, this amend- 
ment was laid on the table; motion carried. 

An amendment to Article I, Section 2, by Dele- 
gate Fred Brown, was submitted as _ follows: 
“Amend Article I, Section 2, by striking out the 
word ‘solely’ in first line and add after ‘Respective 
crafts’ line nine, “provided, however, that the 
above qualification is not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution or special dispensation of any interna- 
tional union or federal chartered local.” Motion 
made and seconded that this matter be withdrawn 
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from the committee and placed on the floor of the 
Council for final action; motion carried. Motion 
was then made for the adoption of the amendment 
as read. An amendment was submitted by Dele- 
gate Armstrong of the Waiters’ Union, Local 30, 
“That this Council seat as delegates those individ- 
uals who are legally in the United States but who 
are not eligible to citizenship because of existing 
legislation which prohibits them beconiing citizens 
of the United States.” It was then moved and sec- 
onded that the Armstrong amendment be laid on 
the table; motion carried. Then moved that the 
Brown amendment be laid on the table; motion 
carried. 

The Labor Day Committee will meet Saturday 
evening, July 13, 1940, at 8 o'clock, in the Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. All of those 
who have not sent delegates to the Labor Day 
meetings will please do so at once, to immediately 
take up in their respective unions the matter of 
favorable action on parading on Labor Day. 

It was moved and seconded that the Council ad- 
journ for two weeks on account of the Fourth of 
July coming on Thursday. 

Receipts, $510; expenses, $403. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
= > = 


‘Red Cross Baseball Benefit 


All San Francisco is looking forward to Mon- 
day night, July 15, which has been designated Red 
Cross night by the Pacitic Coast Baseball League, 
with the entire proceeds to be turned over to the 
war relief fund. 


By order of League President W. C. Tuttle, the 
contests will not be an exhibition but a regular 
game added to the 1940 schedule, with San Fran- 
cisco’s Seals battling the league-leading Seattle 
Rainiers at Seals’ Stadium, Portland Ducks and 
Hollywood Stars in Hollywood, Los Angeles An- 
gels and San Diego Padres at San Diego, and 
Oakland Oaks and Sacramento Bees at Sacra- 
mento. 

Seals’ Stadium seats 22,500 persons, and the San 
Cross Chapter is anticipating a 


Francisco Red 


sell-out. 

“Every cent taken in at these games July 15 
will be turned over to the Red Cross Chapter in 
the city where played,” Chairman Frederick J. 
Koster of the local chapter announced. “With the 
addition of spectacular stunts to the regular game 
at Seals’ Stadium, there is no reason why anyone 
inclined to do a timely good deed should not have 
an extra enjoyable evening. Remember the date— 
Monday, July 15—and tell your friends. 

“In many sports benelit events, little is left once 
expenses taken out. In this instance 
the various baseball clubs are assuming all play- 


have been 


ing expenses—so that the Red Cross gets the en- 
tire proceeds.” 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by the Labor Council at its Last Meeting 


Whereas, The completion and dedication of 
Holly Courts is a lasting memorial to the united 
efforts of the United States government, repre- 
sented by Regional Director Winter Heydock of 
the United States Housing Authority; the citizens 
of San Francisco, represented by Marshall Dill, 
chairman of the San Francisco Housing Authority, 
and organized labor, represented by Alexander 
Watchman, president of the San Francisco Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; and 

“Whereas, In these days when a great portion 
of the world is in conflict, threatening the peace 
of our democracy, which requires the united efforts 
of all the people, and all factors, in building up the 
defense of our country, this dedication is proof 
that business and labor can meet the needs of the 
people, especially when guided by the hand of a 
wise government; and 

Whereas, This program of improved housing is 
being carried on efficiently, though opposed by 
selfish interests, by the able direction of Winters 
Heydock, the courageous leadership of Marshall 
Dill, and the excellent co-operation of Alexander 
Watchman; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Council go on record offer- 
ing congratulations and appreciation to these men 
and request that they continue their able adminis- 
tration and co-ordination in their respective offices; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America; Nathan Strauss, ad- 
ministrator of the United States Housing Author- 
ity; William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; the San Francisco Housing 
Authority; the San Francisco Labor Concil; the 
California State Federation of Labor; the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and the press. 

JASON D. BROWN, 
Secretary San Francisco Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. 


Union 202, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 
229 Valencia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. John A. O’Connell, Secretary San Francisco 
Labor Council, Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following radio broadcast stations in the 
Bay area are operating under agreements with this 
local union: 

KFSO, San Francisco, 140 Jessie street; KYA, 
San Francisco, Hearst building, Third and Mar- 
ket streets; KFRC, San Francisco, 1000 Van Ness 
avenue; KQW, San Francisco, 1470 Pine street; 
KROW, Oakland, 464 Nineteenth street; KIX, 
Oakland, “Trbune” Tower. 

Labor organizations and friendly firms contem- 
plating radio programs or advertisements are re- 
quested to choose one of the above stations, as 
they are fair to organized labor. 

If any doubt should arise relative to the union 
status of any station those interested are requested 
to contact Local Union 202, I.B.E.W., and we will 
be pleased to be of assistance in such matters. 

Fraternally yours, 
G. L. PICKLE, President. 


Local 


Municipal Ownership 

Whereas, Organized labor has always stood for 
municipal ownership and distribution of Hetch- 
Hetchy power; and 

Whereas, The United States Supreme Court has 
recently ruled that the Raker Act requires munici- 
pal distribution of Hetch-Hetchy power; and 

Whereas, The records of the California Railroad 
Commission show that the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has expended large sums of money 
for the purpose of defeating bond issues to finance 
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municipal distribution of Hetch Hetchy power in 
San Francisco; and 

Whereas, There is reason to believe that large 
additional sums of money may be spent in the im- 
mediate future for the same purpose and for the 
additional purpose of preventing compliance with 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the Hetch-Hetchy power; and 

Whereas, The Federal Power Commission is 
authorized by law to investigate the expenditures 
of electric utility corporations to determine 
whether those expenditures are properly accounted; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Building and 
Construction Trades Council officially requests the 
Federal Power Commission to investigate the ex- 
penditures of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
expenditures of that company for political purposes 
are properly entered on the company’s accounts. 

JASON D. BROWN, 

Secretary San Francisco Building and Construc- 


tion Trades Council. 
a Seen 


Summer Evening Schools 


Special evening school summer classes are now 
being conducted by the evening division of the 
San Francisco public schools, according to an- 
nouncement made by Deputy Superintendent Rob- 
ert F. Gray, in charge of adult education. 

Classes at Samuel Gompers Trades School, 
Twenty-second and Bartlett streets, will be open 
until August 15 four evenings a week—Monday 
through Thursday. Subjects available include 
Diesel engines, drafting, electric theory, electric 
welding, shipbuilding and radio. Tool and die 
classes are being held on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. Apprentice training classes will be con- 
ducted at Sampel Gompers Trades School until 
July 31. Plumbing, electricity, painting and deco- 
rating will be taught four evenings a week, Mon- 
day through Thursday. Steamfitting and orna- 
mental iron classes are being held on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. 

The Evening High School of Commerce, Van 
Ness avenue and Hayes street, will conduct 
classes until August 15, on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. Subjects available at these three eve- 
ning schools include Americanization, art, busi- 
ness English and arithmetic, citizenship, civil ser- 
vice, calculating machines, bookkeeping, typing 
and stenography. A class in photography will be 
held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings at Galileo 
High School. 

a ee 
FUEL VAPOR DANGER 

Gasoline vapor is explosive and for this reason 
it is dangerous to somke or light matches near 
an open fuel tank, it is pointed out by the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association. While the 
gasoline tank is being filled, or if fuel has been 
spilled, the air for several feet around becomes 
filled with a highly explosive gasoline vapor. 
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Ford Assails Jackson — 
For Favoring Bridges 


Noting that Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son has protested to the Senate against passage 
of a bill to deport Harry R. Bridges, alien labor 
agitator, Representative Leland M. Ford of Cali- 
fornia suggested in the House the impeachment 
of Jackson and other high government officials 
who “openly refuse to do their duty.” 

The House passed the Bridges deportation 
measure on June 13 by a vote of 330 to 42. It is 
now pending before a Senate committee, and the 
attorney general expressed the hope that the Sen- 
ate would kill the legislation. 

Declaring that Congress had passed thousands 
of bills permitting aliens to enter the United 
States, Ford asserted Congress had just as much 
authority to throw them out. Bridges this week 
tied up twenty ships in the Los Angeles harbor, 
some of them loaded with materials to be used in 
the national defense program, he declared. 

“Is Bridges going to be continually protected 
by our highest officials?” Ford asked. “We must 
demand that the laws of this land be enforced. 
If weak-kneed officials are intimidated and be- 
come afraid to do their duty it is time that this 
Congress make that their especial business and 
bring in these officials, try them, impeach them 
and, if facts justify, throw them out and put them 
in a place where they can no longer do injury to 
this country.” 

a SG 
NEWSPAPER GUILD WARNED 

“Attempts of the Newspaper Guild to get into 
the composing rooms by attempting to enroll 
proofreaders will fail,’ Claude M. Baker, president 
of the International Typographical Union, warned 
Guild organizers at Stamford, Conn. “That’s our 
jurisdiction,” he told the New England Conference 
of Typographical Unions, “and the Guild will run 
into trouble.” 

GAS TAX REVENUE 

Revenue of the states from gasoline taxes 
reached a new high total of $816,433,000 in 1939, 
reports the California State Automobile Associa- 
tion. This figure was $49,580,000 greater than the 
collections in 1938. 


—_ &___—___— 
66,518 FIRED FROM W.P.A. 
The Works Administration reported that on 
June 5, 1,858,812 persons were employed on 


W.P.A. projects. During the first week of June 
66,518 were dropped from the rolls 
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Of Interest to Workers 


Increased industrial opportunities for skilled 
workers over 45 years old, and elimination of age 
barriers under the expanding defense program was 
forecast last week in @report of the State Depart- 
ment of Employment. 

The report shows that of the total number of 
unemployed older men, 26,600, or 42 per cent, are 
registered as skilled craftsmen, while 14,026 -are 
listed as semi-skilled. - 

Foremost among the older skilled men are air- 
craft workers, riveters, toolmakers, -ship fitters, 
molders, welders and mechanics, the report states. 


Inventory of Unemployed 

The State Department of Employment an- 
nounced last week the result of a state-wide inven- 
tory completed on the 413,140 active job seekers 
registered in the agency’s seventy-nine field offices. 

The inventory shows there are 145,788 skilled 
and semi-skilled workers registered and available 
for immediate employment. 

The analysis, based on 3937 different occupa- 
tions, indicates there are 40,855 clerical workers, 
72,611 service employees and 81,690 unskilled 
industrial applicants unemployed. Older workers 
predominate, according to the survey, with 30 per 
cent, or 127,395, being over 45 years of age. Six 
per cent of this total were veterans. 

“The conclusion to be drawn. from this data,” 
said R. G. Wagenet, director of the Department 
of Employment, “is that no general labor shortage 
exists at present.” He stated, however, that 
increased production in defense industries under 
the speed-up program will place heavy demand 
for certain types of skilled workers in specialized 
occupations. The availability of such workers, ac- 
cording to Wagenet, assumes new importance in 
view of expected industrial expansion. The de- 
partment under such circumstances may have to 
intensify its efforts to meet temporary shortages 
in certain specialized skills in specified areas. 

Women, the survey disclosed, predominate in 
the clerical occupations, with 25,705 applicants, or 
63 per cent of this classification. 

The 81,690 applicants from unskilled labor 
totaled 20 per cent of those registered, with 93 
per cent of this group being men. The ratio of 
juniors and workers over 45 is higher propor- 
tionately in this classification than in any other 
similar group. 

The Department of Employment places 258,866 
California workers in gainful employment during 
1939,,Wagenet disclosed. 


Employers Must Provide Protection 


Employers of men who are required to wear 
protective helmets or “hard hats” must provide 
them for the workers, according to a ruling of the 
State Industrial Accident Commission announced 
by George G. Kidwell, chairman. The ruling was 
made after workers on a bridge construction job 
at Scotia had complained the employer had threat- 
ened them with dismissal unless they purchased 
their own “hard hats.” The commission held such 
hats are safety devices, and where their use is 
necessary the employer must provide them the 
same as other safety equipment. 


Labor Law Violations 

Collection of unpaid wages for California work- 
ers in the amount of $44,752 during May, 1940, 
brought the total for the first five months of this 
year to $213,947, H. C. Carrasco, state labor com- 
missioner, reported to George G. Kidwell, director 
of Industrial Relations. 

During May 2648 complaints of violations of the 
labor laws were filed with the state labor com- 
missioner. Of these, 2135 represented complaints 
for failure to pay wages, while 513 complaints con- 
cerned other labor laws, including complaints of 
alleged violations of the eight-hour law for 
women, the employment agency act, the child 


labor laws, public works laws, weekly day of rest 
law and similar statutes. 

Carrasco said that during May, 1940, 123 crimi- 
nal prosecutions were started, as compared to 89 
in May, 1939, bringing the total for the first five 
months of the current period to 557, as compared 
with 481 a year ago. Fifty-seven civil suits were 
started during May to collect unpaid wages for 
employees, as compared with thirty-one a year 
ago. The total number of civil suits for the first 
five months of 1940 was 217, compared with 143 
in the corresponding period last year. 
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BOSTON FISH STRIKE ENDS 

Officials of the Atlantic Fisheries Union, 
American Federation of Labor affiliates, and the 
Federated Fishing Boats of New England an- 
nounced the settlement of the fourteen-week dis- 
pute over wages and working conditions which 
affected directly 700 crew members and fifty-five 
vessels and indirectly 3000 shore workers and fish 
handlers, since the trawlers account for 80 per 
cent of the fish entering the Boston market. The 
terms which settled the tie-up were not disclosed. 


Federal Automotive 
Taxation Increased 


Increases in federal automotive taxes enacted to 
provide part of the financing of the national de- 
fense program became effective July 1. It is esti- 


_ mated that motorists of the nation will contribute 


approximately $125,000,000 a year to the program 
by reason of the increases, according to the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association in a report 
reviewing the new tax rates. 

The raise in rates and continuation of the fed- 
eral automotive taxes were enacted by Congress 
for a five-year period, the report pointed out. The 
old and new rates are as follows: 


Old Rate New Rate 
Wires! (lbs)! ws.a:- siete ue 2%cents 2'%cents 
Tubes Vl Newar.oceiesceu 4 cents 4% cents 
Automobiles ........... 3% 3U% 
Trucks, tractors ....... 2% 2U% 
IPantss sca rcretits apa ee 2% 2Y.% 
Gasoline (gallon) ...... 1 cent 1 cents 
Lubrictaing oil (gallon). 4 cents 4%cents 


Old Licenses Outlawed 


Is your driver’s license one of the old card type 
issued in 1927 and bearing the words “good until 
revoked”? 

If it is a license of-that kind and vintage it has 
suddenly lost its apparently permanent character 
and has become cancelled and worthless. 

And a similar fate is just around the corner 
for licenses of the same kind issued in 1928 and 
1929. 

The situation facing hundreds of thousands of 
motorists holding the old licenses of those three 
years was thus pointed out in a statement by the 
California State Automobile Association. 

As the calendar turned to July it marked pas- 
sage of the deadline publicly announced earlier 
this year by the Department of Motor Vehicles for 
surrendering the old licenses dated in 1927, the 
statement emphasized. 

According to a department report, arrival of 
the deadline found -some 200,000 holders of the 
1927 licenses still to appear and apply for new 
four-year renewable licenses. These nrotorists are 
now without legal operators’ licenses and must 
apply without further delay or risk a misdemeanor 
charge. 

Setting of a cancellation date for the 1928 
licenses was expected to be announced soon, fol- 
lowed later by action calling in the third and 
final series issued in 1929, 

There is no fee involved in applying for a new 
license, which may be done at any branch office 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles and at most 
offices of the California Highway Patrol. Exam- 
ination includes eyesight test, a driving test, and 
questions as to knowledge of motor vehicle laws. 


SSS 
FORTY-HOUR WEEK CONTRACTS 


The five-day forty-hour week, prevailing wage 
rates, extra pay for overtime and other improved 
work conditions were included in 246 contracts, 
valued at $19,662,586, reported by twelve govern- 
ment agencies during the week ending June 15, 
according to the Department of Labor. The con- 
tracts were phrased in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, originally passed by Congress through the 
influence of the American Federation of Labor. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

A. Desenfant & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post street. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

California Watch Case Company. 

Candid Camera Photo Service, 776 Clementina. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Pest,"’ “Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Duchess Sandwich Shop, 1438 California. 

Faix Manufacturing Company, 1356 Harrison. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Hastings Clothing Stores. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 

Magazines “Time” and “Life,” products of the 


unfair Donnelley firm. 


M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 
National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 
O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 


geles. 
Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
People’s Furniture Company. 
Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 
Rathjen Bros., Inc., Third and Berry. 
Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 
Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 
Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 
Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 
Standard Oil Company. 
Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 
Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 
Swift & Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 


W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

Zukor’s Dress Shop. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. 

Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ A are unfair. 

Beauty shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ De- 
partment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union of America are unfair. 

Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union, Local 
No. 93, are unfair. 


